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On Human Remains at Keiss. By Robert I. Shearer, Esq. 

I have now seen Mr. Laing's book on the prehistoric remains of Caith- 
ness, and cannot help offering a few remarks on it. But before doing 
so, allow me to state that I am well acquainted with all the prehistoric 
remains in this side of the country, whether explored for scientific 
purposes or otherwise, and have seen all the excavations made and 
been personally connected with them, except in one single case — Ket- 
tleburn. When our late lamented countryman, Mr. Rhind, com- 
menced opening the cairns on the Yarrows hills, I wrought with him, 
and we opened four large cairns and several smaller ones. Since then 
I have opened several kists ; and last year, in company with Mr. 
Anderson, we opened four large cairns and three or four kists. Mr. 
Khind, in all his labours among these cairns, only found one skull in 
such a state of preservation as allowed it to be restored partially. In 
our own excavations last year, we were not in this respect more suc- 
cessful, as we only found about the half of one skull in such a state 
of preservation as admitted of its being sent to London. Now I wish 
it to be understood that we found many skulls, but so decayed as to 
render them useless. In Mr. Rhind's excavations as many as five in 
one side of one chamber, but all as soft as loose saw-dust. At the 
time of Mr. Laing's discoveries, what struck me as most remarkable 
was the state of preservation in which almost all the skulls were. 

In the whole of my excavations I have seen perhaps five times as 
many skulls as Mr. Laing has found altogether, and of all that num- 
ber only two can, with great difficulty, be partially restored. And I 
now leave it for others to judge if the low wet sands of Keiss were 
likely to keep skulls in a better state of preservation than the dry 
elevated hill sides of Yarrows. 

I confess I never saw the weapons found by Mr. Laing, but, in 
looking over his plates, almost any one who has ever seen real 
weapons from the kists and cairns of Caithness cannot fail without 
reference to the letter-press to declare that all those from the " Burial 
Mound," found by Mr. Laing, are very unlike weapons at all, whereas 
those from the other places mentioned by him as certainly point 
themselves out as having some similarity to ancient weapons, though it 
is very remarkable that with flint lying about in such abundance no flint 
weapon has been found. We will follow Mr. Laing in his own mode 
of describing the different places, and begin with I. The " Birkle 
Hills," which have not yet been explored, and it would have been 
wise in Mr. Laing to have left them unmentioned, as the only ex- 
cavations he made were on the top, and showed that the place (what- 
ever its internal structure) was used to light fires on, perhaps as a 
beacon. A kist at the base of the smaller hill was opened by Mr. 
Sang for Mr. Anderson, after Mr. Laing left, and yielded weapons 
very like those figured in Plate n, Nos. 4 and 5, but which Mr. Laing 
says came from kist No. 9. 

In No. ii. " Burial Mound" which, to all appearance, is natural, both 
externally and even after digging into it, nothing is seen to change 
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the first impression. On going to this mound in company 'with Dr. 
Hunt and Mr. Anderson, after Mr. Laing had left, we re-opened kist 
No. I of Mr. Laing's plan, and found some portions of a skeleton. 
Dr. Hunt, I have no doubt, will still remember having with his own 
hands dug up among other portions of the skeleton a pelvis, which 
has since been sent to London. It seems that if Mr. Laing's numbers 
attached to the plates of the crania and pelves in Professor Huxley's 
part of the book have any reference to his numbers on the plan of 
kists of the " Burial Mound," then the grave (No. i) contained a 
human skeleton with two distinct and separate pelves. Now, after a 
knowledge of this fact, we surely cannot wonder that the weapons of 
the Keiss cannibals were so very rude and of such extraordinary work- 
manship. Seeing they had double pelves, there is nothing to hinder 
the belief that they had also double lower jaws ; and even now-a-days 
I do not believe it would be considered cannibalism of a very bad kind 
if a Caithness savage extracted not only the marrow from one of these 
superfluous jaws, but the jaw itself. 

Nor can we wonder that Professor Huxley says in speaking of this 
skeleton, "Bones marked No. I constitute the greater part of one 
skeleton, which is in many respects the most remarkable of all those 
found at Keiss." I should think so if he had only seen the whole. 
The Professor also adds : " There can be no doubt from the characters 
of the pelvis, and from other parts of this skeleton, that it appertains 
to a female." It is said that wonders may be expected every day. 
Now if it should so happen that the pelvis found hj Dr. Hunt should 
turn out to " appertain" to a male, this curious hermaphrodite surely 
deserved a book entirely to itself; and nothing is more wonderful 
among all these wonders than that Mr. Laing should miss such a 
chance, as it certainly would have created a far greater sensation than 
his present work has done. 

Further, in regard to the " Burial Mound," Mr. Laing says that 
" kists were found, in every instance, with wonderful regularity, at 
about fifteen feet apart." I have no doubt Dr. Hunt can certify that 
we proved the fallacy of this. Again, Mr. Laing says, "The skeletons 
lay on a layer of clean sand, about six inches thick, laid on the natural 
soil." Now we thoroughly explored kist No. I, which had only been 
partially opened before, as was proved by a mass of sand and some of 
the covering stones of the kist, which had never been formerly re- 
moved ; and after Dr. Hunt had taken out the bones, I dug about 
two feet under the bottom of the side stones, and still did not reach 
the " natural soil." Now in this case the depth of sand under the 
skeleton was much more than six inches. For all Mr. Laing's en- 
deavours to enlighten us on this subject, we have reason to be truly 
thankful, and for none more than the following, where he tells lis that 
"the other trench hit upon the corner of a circular wall" — we, in 
Caithness, only being a remove or two from the savages he describes, 
never knew before that a circle had a corner. But not having seen it, 
of course, it may be possible in such a building as a " chiefs kist," or 
to savages who cannot be supposed to have known much of mathe- 
matics. 
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No. in. "Churchyard mound." This is as Mr. Laing describes it, 
a large shell mound, beside what appears to be an ancient " green 
cairn," but as no excavations have yet been made in the cairn itself, 
it would be premature to say much about it. Mr. Laing only ex- 
cavated a small portion of the shell heap, but the cairn is still un- 
touched. Before it can be said with any justice that the foundations 
of the cairn are super-imposed on the shell mound, the whole must 
be explored ; and it is my opinion that, though, perhaps, some slight 
temporary building, such as a modem house, may have been built on 
tiie shell mound, still the walls of the original cairn will be found on 
the same level, if not lower than that of the shell mound. I am 
astonished that Mr. Laing complains of the scarcity of fish-bones in 
this mound, as the very first time I went there, some years ago, as 
well as on every occasion since, I found entire skeletons of fish of 
large size, though so extremely fragile that they could not be removed, 
and these did not at the time or since appear to me to be the refuse 
of food cast away by savages, as we can hardly suppose savages to be 
so very careful of the skeleton of a fish as to clean off all the food 
without displacing a single bone, and then to lay it carefully down in 
a midden. But it may be well to know that up till within the last 
ten or twelve years the fishermen in the country cast away many fish 
as unfit for food, which are now eaten. A curious superstition did 
not allow them to cast the fish away as soon as they reach the boat's 
side, as it was thought unlucky to cast back into the sea anything it 
had yielded, however useless, and under this impression these fishes 
were carried home, and cast into the refuse heap ; and this accounted 
to me at the time for the entire skeletons of fish which I saw. The 
fish must have been placed entire in the heap, else the bones of the 
head and ribs would not have remained in their relative places, as they 
were found to be. Now, I cannot be made to believe that savages 
who, pressed with hunger, would break a child's jaw-bone for the sake 
of the small quantity of marrow it yielded, would be at all likely to 
throw away fish (however coarse) that must have weighed from twenty 
to thirty pounds or more, without at least trying what its jaw-bones 
contained. 

The pottery found in this heap (if it really is pottery) is by far 
the coarsest I ever saw in Caithness ; that from the cairns on the 
Yarrows hills is fine compared with it ; the specimens are so cracked, 
ill-baked, and so uneven on the surfaces. It also shows little trace 
of curvature, that I have always doubted if any portion of it had 
ever formed part of a vessel. 

iv. " Harbour Mound." This mound I saw after being excavated 
and before being filled in. All that I can say about it is that, excej)t 
in the cyclopean form of its walls, it had certainly nothing at all 
that would show it to be ancient ; on the contrary, the style of the 
masonry, when compared with any others through the country, un- 
mistakeably of great antiquity, prove it to be quite modern. If the 
men that built the " Harbour Mound" at Keiss were contemporary 
with those of the earliest stone periods, as Mr. Laing believes, those 
who built the other cairns in the country must have been older still. 
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I confess we know veiy little yet of the structure of many of the 
" green cairns" of Caithness ; but all those that have been explored 
for scientific purposes or otherwise, and in which the walls are shown, 
possess a character of antiquity impossible to describe, but which any 
tyro in the matter could at once see when compared with this " Har- 
bour Mound" at Keiss. I do not profess to know for what purpose 
this mound may have been built, but that the whole of it is recent 
when compared with any of the mounds in the interior of the country, 
every stone in the walls declares. And when we find that these really 
ancient cairns present us with very finely finished flint weapons and 
perforated stone hammers of a veiy high finish, indeed, we cannot be- 
lieve that it is to a high antiquity that the weapons described by Mr. 
Laing owe their rudeness. I have seen, not long ago, exact counter- 
parts of the bone pin, fig. 53, page 35, made and worn by a race of 
people locally known as " Cairds" — a nomadic people, perhaps gipsies, 
and whose employment was to manufacture implements of horn and 
bone for the 25eople of the country. The cheapness of metal spoons 
and pins (the manufacture of which was from bone the chief employ- 
ment of the " Cairds") has for some years destroyed their trade, and 
all but rooted out the name. 

v. The "Moorland Mound." I am really astonished that Mr. 
Laing did not, before rushing into print, take the advice of some 
person in this country, who might have hindered him publishing an 
account of a "Sheiling" bothy, not yet out of use above forty or 
fifty years, as a Moorland mound, of prehistoric date. To have 
remains of this sort mentioned in the same book with those of Abbe- 
ville ! No wonder Mr. Laing admits that this mound is of a different 
character from the others, as he might, I have no doubt, have found 
some men at present living about Keiss who helped to build it. I can 
at least find men in Caithness who built " Sheiling bothies" exactly 
similar to Mr. Laing's "Moorland mound." "The walls being of 
large flag stones set on edge," are the same as are to be seen to this 
day in many modern buildings similarly situated, where the largest 
surface that any stone can be got to present is of the utmost impor- 
tance in a turf building. The shells found on the floor are just such 
as the young women who attended their cattle in these moorlands 
were sure to go to the shore to gather, after they had finished their 
day's work, or were waiting for the return of their cows. To the 
present clay young women, and men too, go to the shore a distance of 
three or four miles to gather such molluscs. The bones found were 
only such as were sure to be sent from home for the regular food of 
these girls while living in a sort of banishment in the hills during the 
summer. The " bench or bed" along the walls is simply the place on 
which the milk was set in dishes, a portion of which dishes Mr. Laing 
found "having a coarse blue glaze," and which he mistook for a piece 
of prehistoric pottery ! The two large stones opposite the door in 
the further end of the building are the fireplace, and these stones, with 
the assistance of one or two more, though not so permanently fixed, 
were used for supporting a large pot, in which they boiled their milk 
for making cheese, and also saved them the trouble of carrying up to 
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the hills a large iron hook and chain (which very likely could be very 
ill-spared at home), on which pots in country houses are usually hung. 
The stones projecting on each side of the doorway are the foundations 
of a turf erection merely for shelter. It reached to the height of the 
walls, and was covered on the top ; and in a day's walk in the interior 
of the country, I will now point out half a score of similar erections. 

Why does Mr. Laing ignore the existence of coins found at Keiss 
(and of which he was aware before he left the country) under circum- 
stances exactly similar to his own findings, though not in any of the 
mounds he describes? These coins found in a kist at Keiss are now in 
the possession of Dr. Hunt, and will speak for themselves. Mr. Laing 
says, under the chapjter headed " Antiquity," " In using this term I 
do not mean to prejudge the question of absolute antiquity, for it may 
well be that an aboriginal tribe of savages have lingered on, little 
changed, in a remote comer of Britain." This " remote corner," I 
suppose, is Caithness, and I will much sooner admit that they still 
linger there, and certainly on better grounds, than I can admit the 
antiquity of many, if not all the weapons found by Mr. Laing. 

Again, at page 41, Mr. Laing says, " These latter people were 
Pagans, for they burned their dead in the latter barrows, and in the 
earlier ones buried them in a contracted posture, etc." Now, I have 
only to say that this is exactly the reverse of my own experience in 
all the really ancient cairns that I have explored in this county. 

Mr. Laing again seems to think that because there is no mark of a 
cross about the graves he found, they could not but belong to some 
period before Christianity was introduced. Now what would Mr. 
Laing think if a Caithness man told him that the cross is no true 
emblem of Christianity, but has been used by nations who never heard 
of Christianity? 

Mr. Laing admits that the Keiss savages knew the value of flint, 
but that the flint pebbles were too small for use. Now I should like 
to know where the other savages of the county whether of an earlier 
or later date than those of Keiss got the flints that they fashioned 
into weapons so well fitted to their purpose. Because Mr. Laing him- 
self actually found no real prehistoric weapons of stone, he, in one 
place, remarks that " the invention of the barb to the arrow is one 
hardly likely to be lost." Nor is this the case, for the oldest cairns 
and kists in the county that have yet been explored show that they 
knew the use of the barb to the arrow. 

At page 61, Mr. Laing says, " to realise the position of primaeval 
man in Caithness we must recollect that he had abundance of stone, 
but little wood." Now I know not on what fact Mr. Laing grounds 
this statement; but this I know, that in every cairn yet opened, wood 
can be proved to have been the principal fuel. And we also know 
that there is hardly a peat bog in the county in which an ancient 
forest cannot be shown to have existed. 

The last notice I will take of Mr. Laing's book is, of what he con- 
siders a most interesting discovery, at page 50 ; he says, " The most 
interesting fact is the discovery of the ' Alca impennis,' which is now 
extinct in Europe." Now why should this bird help in any way to 
vol. iv, in 
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fix the high antiquity that Mr. Laing claims, when it is known to have 
been abundant in these northern counties till very recently ? I will 
quote a few lines from Sir Wm. Jardine's work on British birds in sup- 
port of this statement : " Very few specimens have been obtained or 
seen; that in the British Museum, and long unique as a British speci- 
men, was procured for Mr. Bullock near Papa Westray. Some one or 
two specimens have been seen. One obtained by Mr. Stevenson off 
St. Kilda, which afterwards, we believe, escaped ; two are recorded as 
picked up in England, but evidently under peculiar circumstances ; 
and one is mentioned by Mr. Thompson to have been taken in 1834, 
off the coast of Waterford in Ireland. In the old account of a voyage 
to St. Kilda iii 1697" (not far from the same date as the Keiss coins), 
by " M. Martin, gentleman," we have this account. " The sea fowls 
are first the gair-fowl, being the stateliest as well as the largest of all the 
fowls here, and above the size of a Solan goose, of a black colour, red 
about the eyes, large white spot under each eye, a long broad bill, 
stands stately, his whole body erected, his wings short, he flyeth not 
at all ; he lays his egg upon the bare rock, which, if taken away, he 
lays no more for that year. He is palmipes or web-footed, etc." It 
would seem from this that this fine bird was by no means scarce at 
the very time that the Keiss savages were burying their savage friends 
in the Keiss sands with coins of William the Third in their graves. 

The bones of the great auk no more prove the antiquity of these 
mounds than do the bones of the red deer or any other animal still 
existing, but getting comparatively very scarce. 

The fact seems to be that at Keiss some real weapons of antiquity 
were found, or at least very good imitations; but the whole thing- 
is now so mixed up together as to render any of the things in a 
scientific inquiry utterly useless. 

As it is very possible that many persons in England may not know 
what is meant by a Sheiling Bothy, I will, with the view of throwing a 
little more light on the importance of Mr. Laing's discoveries, endeavour 
to describe them, and what was their use. Before the introduction of 
sheep, if the grass of the moorlands and hills was to be utilised at all, 
it could only be by feeding black cattle. At that time there were 
large tracts of moorland without a dwelling-house on them. And to 
the nearest of these that offered good pasturage, the cows belonging 
to the several surrounding tenants were driven in summer. On some 
spot, near a stream, and frequently beside an ancient cairn from which 
stones could easily be obtained for the foundations of the structure, 
was built the bothy of the sheiling. They are all as nearly as pos- 
sible like that figured by Mr. Laing, at his " Moorland Mound". In 
some cases these huts or bothies had a " but and a ben", or was, in 
other words, divided into two apartments. These huts were the 
dwelling-place of a young woman from each farm-house, where they 
lived to the number of three or four or more, according to the num- 
ber of farmers who had cows at the sheilings. At these bothies the 
cows were milked and the calves fed, a girl milking a cow at one 
side and the calf sucking at the other. And it was necessary before 
the cow would give all her milk that the girl should change sides with 
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it now and again. The cows being milked, the milk was set inside 
generally in wooden dishes, and afterwards made into butter and cheese. 
After the cows had remained sufficiently long at the first sheiling 
to make the pasture bare, they were moved on to the next, and the 
"yeild" or young cattle took their place on the first sheiling. And 
in this way they kept moving on from sheiling to sheiling till, by the 
time the corn crop had been secured, they had reached the point at 
which they started, having made a circuit of the whole moors. 

But, in digging out this " Moorland Mound", had Mr. Laing made 
a thorough search of the whole place, I have no great doubt he might 
have found some real weapons, as almost all the " sheiling bothies" I 
know are built on, or alongside, an ancient cairn. The facility with 
which stones could be got, and smooth rich pasture that surroiinded 
these cairns were the chief inducements that led to the selection of 
such spots for the erection of the sheiling bothies. Plenty of water 
was another inducement ; and though I have never seen Mr. Laing's 
" Moorland Mound", if it is not built on a small bend of a " burn" or 
moorland stream, there is certainly a good well near it. 

Many Caithness men are, I believe, jsrejudiced against Mr. Laing's 
book, for trying to attach to their progenitors the stigma of canniba- 
lism. Now, I hope Mr. Laing will believe me, when I say that, so 
far as I am concerned, I am quite willing to assist Mr. Laing or any 
other gentleman who may wish to make further inquiry into the 
matter, and will do all in my power to prove that cannibalism existed 
as late as he pleases, if he only will produce the proofs. If it could 
be proved that our forefathers were cannibals, I am so far from think- 
ing it any degradation, that I would feel proud to establish Mr. 
Laing's theories, as a proof of the progressive development of our 
countrymen who now, many of them, fill important situations in many 
parts of the world. 

I may just add that a good deal of discussion has taken place here 
regarding the meaning of the term "Birkle Hills". " Birkle" is a term 
in every -day use here, and is a corruption of brittle, and may have 
reference to the brittle state of the half-burned stones that nearly 
cover these hills. 

The President then resigned the chair to Dr. Charnock while he 
read the following paper : — 

On the Keiss Graves. By James Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., Pres.A.S.L. 

As my name has been mentioned in connection with Mr. Laing's 
recent excavations in Caithness, I feel it advisable to lay before 
the Society a brief statement of the part I have taken in this matter. 

On passing through Wick on my way to the Zetland Islands, I 
called on our Local Secretary, Mr. Joseph Anderson, who was engaged 
in making some explorations on behalf of the Society, and I was by 
him introduced to Mr. John Cleghorn, who wished to speak to me 
respecting what he believed to be Mr. Laing's erroneous conclusions. 
Mr. Cleghorn asserted that he could prove the human remains sent to 
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